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WHEN FOUND— 


A® there is every indication that the demand for tickets to the Con- 
ference Dinner of the Dickens Fellowship, to be held at Frascati’s 
in Oxford Street, on the evening of October 5th, will be great, members 
and delegates are asked to make early application for same, as the ac- 
commodation is limited, to the Secretary, 33 Craven Street, London, 
as soon as possible. The price of the tickets is five shillings each. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton will preside. The Conference will take place 
at Clifford’s Inn:Hall, commencing at 11-30. 
* * * * * 


The death of Mr. Andrew Lang, on the 20th of July, at Banchory, 
Kincardineshire, has removed from the world of letters one of its most 
brilliant lights. 4With a genius of so many attainments it was not 
surprising that the ‘subject of Dickens was one of his themes. Owing, . 
however, to the fact that his interest in literature was so diversified, 
it was impossible for the many writers of the obituary articles upon 
him, to deal adequately with all, and little reference has been made 
to his work in the Dickens field. 

* x * * * 

Andrew Lang, however, has written much on Dickens. In his 
“‘ Letters to Dead Authors,” one is naturally addressed to the author of 
“* Pickwick,”’ whilst in his ‘‘ Old Friends : Essays in Epistolary Parody,” 
as, Mrs. Gamp to Mrs. Prig, Montague Tigg., Esq., to Mr. David Crump 
there is quite a{number written from and to Dickens characters, such 
and vice versa, Harold Skimpole to the Revd. Charles Honeyman, M.A., 
and vice versa, and a bunch between Lecoq, Inspector Bucket, Pick- 
wick, Perker, and others. His most notable contribution to Dickens 
literature was the series of introductions and notes to the Gads Hill 
Edition of Dickens’s works, which included a general essay on Dickens 
in the last volume. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Lang was not a whole-hearted Dickens enthusiast and amongst 
his voluminous series of contributions to newspapers and magazines 
he often meted out his praise begrudgingly, having a special aversion 
to Little Dorrit, of which Mr. G. B. Shaw thinks so highly. When Mr. 
Cuming Walters published his “Clues to the Mystery of Hdwin 
Drood,” Mr. Lang was one of those who plunged into the controversy 
that so furiously raged, and ultimately published his “ The Puzzle 
of}Dickens’s Last Plot,” asa reply. A series of letters passed between 
the two experts and on another page Mr. Walters deals with it. 
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Readers of the correspondence of “ Claudius Clear” in The British 
Weekly, will be prepared for the announcement that Sir W. Robertson. 
Nicoll has just completed a book entitled “ The Problem of Edwin 
Drood, a study in the methods of Dickens.” It is based largely upon 
material hitherto unedited and unpublished. Besides an investigation 
of the problem of the Mystery of Edwin Drood, it contains a study 
of the methods of Dickens as a narrator. The book, which will also 
contain the bibliography of the subject which appeared in these pages 
some months ago brought up to date, will be published by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton next {month. 


* * * * * 


We understand that Mr. Francesco Berger, a vice-president of the 
Dickens Fellowship, and a well-known Composer and Professor of 
Music, has in the Press a Volume of “ Reminiscenses, Impressions. 
and Anecdotes,” very shortly to be published by Sampson, Low, 
Marston & Co.,in which the author devotes many pages to personal 
recollections of Dickens. The book will contain reproductions of 
letters from him, and some other highly interesting Dickens records. 
The Dedication of the volume has been most generously accepted by 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and as it contains personal recollections. 
and experiences of a very large circle of celebrities, musical, artistic, 
and social, cannot fail to be of interest to very many who love to 
hear about “lions” at first hand. 


* * * * * 


In reviewing the new edition of George Dolby’s “‘ Charles Dickens as. 
I knew him,” in the Nottingham Guardian, the writer, quoting from the 
new preface to the book signed “:O.S.,” arrives at the conclusion 
that those mystic letters hide the distinguished name of Mr. Owen 
Seaman. Knowing, something of the identity of “O.S.” we can 
definitely assure the writer of the review that Mr. Owen Seaman 
did not write the preface. ‘“O.S.” may have just reasons for feeling 
flattered, but, at the same time we are constrained to offer the famous 
editor of Punch our sincerest sympathy. 


* * * 


General Booth, one of the most earnest men and remarkable figures 
of modern times died on August 20th last. The amount of good and 
inestimable work he accomplished during his long and strenuous life 
amongst a class of the community but seldom effectually touched by 
other denominational workers, can scarcely be realized. The whole 
of his career was devoted to the cause of uplifting humanity, and 
Dickensians the world over will readily see how the earnestness of 
Dickens in the cause of the poor and downcast, and the profound 
efforts made by General Booth and the practical success he met with 
among the same class, were in many respects common in their inspira- 
tion. 


Tue EpItor. 
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ANDREW LANG AND DICKENS’S PUZZLE 


By J. CUMING WALTERS 
‘A UTHOUGH it was never my privilege to meet the late Andrew 


Lang, I venture in common with all Dickensians to regard him 
asafriend. His whole-hearted love for the Master’s works, his valuable 
contributions to Dickens literature in the shape of biography, essays, 
and commentaries, and his ready sympathy with all who were engaged 
in exposition or investigation, gave him a special claim to our regard 
and affection. But beyond all this I myself have peculiar reasons for 
remembering him with kindness, and describing him as a friend who was 
truly helpful. It is not my custom to divulge correspondence, but 
now that Mr. Lang has passed away, there can be no harm in repro- 
ducing parts of some enlightening letters, which he wrote to me in 
1905, when I published my volume “ Clues to the Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.” 

The letters are, I think, of some suggestive use, and they are thor- 
oughly characteristic of the man. They reveal his lively interest 
in literary events of the time ; they show how vigilant was his outlook ; 
they prove that he was painstaking in his search for first-hand informa- 
tion ; and, in this particular instance, they happen to mark the curious 
changes in his own mind, while debating with himself on controversial 
topics. From 1905 until within a few weeks of his death, I discussed the 
Edwin Drood problem with Mr. Lang, and, although he departed further 
from my theory (with which at first he was disposed to agree), he was 
always good-natured, tolerant, and ready to listen patiently to what- 
ever could be advanced. 

His first letter reached me unexpectedly. I had never had any com- 
munication from him, but on July 18th, 1905, he began the corres- 
pondence in that fearfully grotesque handwriting, which I only de- 
ciphered with the utmost difficulty. 


First LETTER. 


Your “ Clues ” to Edwin Drood have interested me, and I have written 
a@ notice, but I rather pine to know what you think on some points. 
I admit that the novel seems to show quite a wrong conception, by 
Dickens, of what he was born to do, and a terrible habit of taking 
mannerisms for humour. ‘The characters are all out of nature, and 
there is no “‘ atmosphere.” 

However, I fear you are right, very ingeniously, about Datchery. 
But, if so, a girl disguised as a middle-aged “‘ buffer,”” would never wear 
a tightly-buttoned surtout, her figure would betray her. Again, 
Jasper must have heard all her unrecorded sayings at the musical party, 
besides the three significant utterances which he certainly did hear, 
and, as a singer, he would not forget her “low rich voice.” These 
points are against Dickens himself, if Datchery is Helena. 

Mr. Collins’s cover. The man kneeling to a girl in a garden and 
kissing her hand (and she is “ in a coming-on humour ’’) is not Jasper. 
Jasper did nothing of the kind. But he 7s the man running up a stair, 
opposite, and pointing upwards. Jasper had black whiskers. This 
fellow has none at all. As he cannot be Jasper, he may be Collins’s 

16 
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idea of Landless. The two men following him cannot be Durdles and 
Jasper. Their clothes make Durdles impossible. I take them for 
Grewgious and Crisparkle in a Bible Reader hat, following Landless for 
a chase of Jasper. The man with the lantern ‘s in a tightly-buttoned 
surtout, but the young man in the lamp rays is in a loose summer great 
coat. He has no white wig, and, unless Helena had two different 
disguises, is not Datchery. He is like nobody but Edwin with his 
hyacinthine locks. Yet Edwin has no business to be alive. The cover 
seems to be meant to make us believe that he zs. 

There is an obvious difficulty about Jasper’s putting a lot of quick- 
lime into a vault where Durdles could spot it, by his own account. 

Are acquired habits hereditary ? If so, »r if Dickens thought so, 
Jasper may be “ Fitz”? Opium Woman. It would be very like 
Dickens at his worst, as in Ralph Nickleby tien the sire of Smike, 
and the other fellow of Oliver. 

Excuse my prolixity. 


It will be seen that Mr. Lang was equally full of doubt and of sugges- 
tion. He had a passion for mysteries, and evidently was keen about 
this one. Some of his suggestions were good, others not so. It was 
not fair, for instance, to make a point of Helena’s possible “‘ unrecorded 
conversations’: we can only deal with the evidence supplied. I[ 
replied to Mr. Lang, and received from him a note on July 21st. 


Sreconp LETTER. 


I wrote my screed for The Academy. A coat, such as the Master of 
Balliol used to wear, would have suited Helena. I think you are right 
about her, but I don’t think it was good business for Dickens. He may 
have been capable of making Jasper muzzy with drugs, and of getting 
Edwin off that way, by help of the Opium Woman, Durdles, Deputy 
and Co. 

I think I'mean that the man kneeling to the girl and running upstairs 
is not the man in the lantern, and all three not Edwin, but none of them 
can be Jasper. 


On July 28th, after receiving a further letter from me, Mr. Lang 
stated that he had now procured Proctor’s book, “‘ Watched by the 
Dead,” and it had apparently had.a considerable influence upon him, 
and caused a modification of opinion. 


Turep LETTER. 


I am much inclined to agree with him [Proctor] throughout. ¥ The 
only possible explanations of Collins’s design are that Drood is alive, 
or that someone is personating Drood’s ghost, very successfully. The 
last view seems scarcely conceivable. On one point Proctor is wrong. 
He thinks that Grewgious got his suspicions of Jasper from the living 
Edwin. But Dickens intends us to believe that he got them from 
Helena, indeed, he as good as makes Grewgious say so. As to my own 
objection, which you quote, as soon as I considered it, I saw its futility, 
granting that the character was Dickensian. But I also saw, that if 
Edwin had the ring, Jasper must have known it. I leave you to find 
out why. The reason is conspicuous. However, that is Dickens’s 
fault, unless he had a way out which I cannot imagine. The reason 
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why Jasper must have known about the ring has escaped Proctor 
and everybody. 


Mr. Lang was now hot upon the scent, and engaged in pursuing his 
own course. Meanwhile, I was involved in much controversy. Mr. 
Wm. Archer wrote three articles on my book in the Morning Leader, 
and I replied. In various London papers the ‘“‘ Mystery ” was keenly 
discussed, and it was necessary for me to maintain my own theory. 
Mr. Lang took note of these things, and picked up ideas, as ‘he was quite 
entitled todo. Writing to me on August 10th, he again remarked that 
he “agreed with much in Proctor’s book, and in a general way with 
Mr. William Archer,” so that I saw he was preparing to abandon his 
original position. I supplied him with some information he had asked 
for, and his comments followed. 


FourtH LETTER. 

The truth is that, given Drood drugged, and Jasper sunject to weird 
seizures after “‘ a nicht wi’ opium,” anything might happen—this is part 
of the machinery, and, consequently, there might be no legal evidence 
against Jasper. I was a fool not to see that. 

I never disputed that Charles Dickens meant Datchery to be Helena, 
but I agree with Archer that he ought not to have meant it. This is 


a question of taste, merely. 
See ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes ”’ in September Longmans’. 


The last cryptic sentence refers to a long article which Mr. Lang 
contributed to Longmans’ Magazine, in which he was good enough to 
allude to.me-as ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes,” and in the raciest fashion, ever 
bubbling with wit and humour, to imagine me as a detective tracking 
down Datchery and Jasper. 

Subsequently further changes of opinion seem to have come to Mr. 
Lang, indicated in a letter of August 12th. 


Firtao LETTER. 

I read to-day your letter in The Academy, and, after frequently 
re-reading ‘“‘ Drood,”’ I agree that it is better Gaboriau than I thought. 
But I have indited a tract on the subject. . . . The tract is 
elaborate. I believe I have found out the whole thing, though I do 
not know why the Princess Puffer was so down on Jasper. The rest, 
I hope, I have worried out. The puzzle was Jasper’s opiated babblings. 
I fancy I have the key to them. . . . I shall have pictures, for 
costume and portraits. Forster knew nothing about it. He had no 


documents. . 

This letter finally reveals that during this short correspondence, 
Mr. Lang must have been busy with his book “ The Puzzle of Dickens’s 
Last Plot.’ The letters disclose the genesis of the whole matter, but 
before the book appeared, I received one more communication on 


the subject. 
SrxtH LETTER. 
I don’t deny that Helena may be Datchery. She may, but she should 
not be. 
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Drood is full of his chaff, in talk, and rather clever, I think ; so does 
Proctor. # 

Perhaps I did not make myself clear. If Jasper can murder “ for 
nuts,” if he is an amateur of any merit, he must know that Drood had the © 
ring. I-mean, must have learnt that after the murder. On reflection, 
you will see why. 

I doubt if either you know, or Proctor knew—(1) Why Jasper had 
weird seizures; (2) How Grewgious knew enough to suggest his ex- 
periment on Jasper’s nerves; (3) Why Jasper climbed to the tower 
top with Durdles; (4) What the ‘“ That” is which Jasper never saw 
before in his opium vision; (5) The point of his going to H. R. H. 
Puffer’s on December 23rd (chapter 23) ; (6) What was the reason why 
Grewgious (as in Proctor) was near the Sapsea vault on the night of 
Christmas Eve. 

The answers flashed on me as from a dark lantern or an electrical 
dodge. 

Of course, Forster really did not care ; he never asked Collins. 


This was the end of the 1905 correspondence. Soon afterwards, 
“The Puzzle of Dickens’s Last Plot” appeared, and I think the six 
letters indicate how a literary craftsman went to work, and achieved 
his purpose. 


“AT THE CANAL,” BIRMINGHAM 


By WILMOT CORFIELD 


“* Close by, sir,” said the waiter, ‘‘not above five hundred yards, sir, Mr. 


Winkle is a wharfinger, str, at the canal, sir. Private residence 1s not—oh dear 
no, sir, not five hundred yards, sir.” —‘‘ The Pickwick Papers,” chapter xlix. 


T will be remembered that Mr. Pickwick (with whom were Mr. Ben 
Allen and Mr. Bob Sawyer) had just propounded a question to. 
‘the waiter at the Old Royal Hotel, in “the great working town of 
Birmingham,” to which the above-quoted reply was accorded, and 
that it had concern with the whereabouts of the residence of Mr. Winkle, 
the elder, which proved to be “ about a quarter of a mile off in a quiet 
substantial looking street.” 

The interview of the three friends with the wharfinger in the “ floor- 
clothed back parlour ” of the Easy Row house is related in a memorable 
chapter, but it may be pardonable to draw attention to discrepancies 
in text and illustration which I have not seen noticed hitherto. The 
precise Mr. Winkle, that “ man of business,” before breaking the wax 
of the letter to be indorsed with the address of the George and Vul- 
ture of Sun Court (it should be of “‘ George Yard”) drew the “lamp 
closer to him.” In T. 0’s (T. Onwhyn’s) picture, dated November 15th, 
1837, in my edition of Pickwick, at page 540, the “lamp ”’ is a candle. 
Where was Margaret when the three visitors went out ? “‘ Good-night, 
sir. Margaret, open the door,” said the wharfinger, and then (after an 
interval) “opening the room-door politely motioned towards the 
passage.” The explanation is that Dickens personally attended at the 
interview. ‘‘ The smart servant girl ” was seen by him to pop her head 
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into the room at a delicate stage of the proceedings (she couldn’t help 
doing it) and to withdraw it. He knew female human nature, and the — 
incident, unrecorded, one of those things, so to speak, left out, goes 
to prove he knew too of the latently inevitable arising out of a 
situation such as he himself had conceived. 

The reference also to the next morning’s game-cock of the stable- 
yard of the “ Old Royal,” ‘‘ deprived of every spark of his accustomed 
animation,” and “ balanced dismally on one leg in a corner,” is very 
suggestive of the novelist’s alertness in noting material for “ local 
colour ” in his literary output. The sporting proclivities of the Midland 
town were notorious. Pugilism wasrampant. In 1820 J. H. Reynolds 
friend of Keats and brother-in-law of Thos. Hood) in “ The Fancy,” 


THE ‘‘OLD WHARF,” BIRMINGHAM (Circa 1770-1912) (FRONT VIEW), 
SHEWING JOHN WESLEY’S STEPS. 


Its early demolition is decided upon. 


makes an interesting reference to a “ mill” between Belasco and the 
Brummagem Youth” as follows :— 


“* Go back to Brummagem ! Go back to Brummagem ! 
Youth of that ancient and half penny town ! 
Maul manufacturers ; rattle and rumage ’em ; 
Country swelled heads may afford you renown. 
Here in Town-rings we find Fame very fast go ; 
The exquisite light-weights are heavy to bruise ; 
For the graceful and punishing hand of Belasco 
Foils and will foil all attempts on the Jews.” 


A bull-baiting is recorded as late as 1828, and cock-fighting was 
1 & 
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publicly advertised till 1824 ; the Smallbrook Street “ pit ” not being 
closed before 1830. An old account speaks of a hundred arrests 
having been made, and of roped prisoners “ marched through the 
public streets as an awful example to others.” 

Pictures of the house and the hotel have already appeared in the 
Dickensian (in 1907 and 1909), and others are now given of the “ Old 
Wharf” at the canal, as the offices of the Birmingham Canal Naviga- 
tion are locally called. The wharf faces the end of Paradise Street 
(in the Pickwickian days “ Paradise Row ”’”) and is close to the house 
in Easy Row where the “‘ wharfinger ” resided. Hard by stood until 
some twenty years ago the old house of John Baskerville, at Easy Hill, 
the printer of eccentric political and religious views, who was buried 
in his own grounds until they were required for canal purposes (the 
walls skirted Easy Row), and in Broad Street not far off is a Unitarian 
Church built upon arches spanning the canal. This gave rise at the 
time of its erection to an epigram in the Town Crier, Birmingham’s 
famous satirical paper, which ran from 1861 to late in 1903, as follows :— 


** St. Peter’s world-wide diocese 
Rests on the power of the keys ; 
Our Church, a trifle heterodox 
Will rest upon a power of locks.” 


A top-stone of the lofty gothic tower was “ laid ” by Mr. Alderman 
Ryland who was hauled up to the summit to perform the ceremony. 
It was to him that Dickens wrote in January, 1853, offering to give 
his first public reading in aid of the funds of the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute. 

The “ Old Wharf” (it goes back to before 1770) is about to be de- 
molished, as is also the handsome Corinthian portico of the Royal 
Society of Artists in New Street. The story of the rooms of the Artists 
is closely associated with the days of Dickens in his prime, but is not 
for these pages. It was at the Artists’ rooms that in 1853 the novelist 
accepted from his admirers a public testimonial on the occasion of a 
literary and artistic banquet. The then accompanying illuminated 
address is depicted in Frith’s portrait of Dickens, who, on being ques- 
tioned about the matter, confirmed the accuracy of the report. “It 
has stood at my elbow in that one place ever since I received it” (he 
wrote), “ and please God it will remain at my side as long as I live and 
work.” There had been dissensions in the ranks; but Temple Row, 
where the presentation was made, proved only a temporary resort 
for the local brothers of the brush, and a return to New Street followed. 
The fine portico, which dates from 1829 (one of its capitals was carved 
by a young workman named J. H. Foley) ‘must have been well-known 
to Dickens. Strange fate, that the same year should see both its dis- 
appearance and that of the “ Old Wharf.” 

It is difficult to think of Birmingham without these two buildings. 
The portico across the footpath in the best part of the main thorough- 
fare ; and the grim fortress-like structure, with dominating, octagonal, 
clock-faced central block, barring the direct way to pleasant Edgbaston 
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from the heart of the city—a thing of flanking annexes connected by 
weirdly windowed archways, beneath which through severely plain iron 
gates may be caught vistas of a world at the back of beyond of appall- 
ingly uninviting aspect. 4 

Mr. H. B. Moore, in the Dickensian for 1907, speaks of the dis- 
embarkation of little Nell and her Grandfather at a bridge, and of their 
crossing a busy thoroughfare, and drags Gas Street and St. Martin’s 
Lane into the narrative. Mr. G. W. Davis in 1909 introduces Bridge 
Street and Stafford Street. The “Old Stone Cross” public-house, 
near the notorious “ Gullet,” parallel with Stafford Street, is said to 
have been a favourite haunt of the novelist. It was the “Gullet” 


THE ‘‘OLD WHARF,” BIRMINGHAM (BACK VIEW). A LAST GLIMPSE. 


Above may be seen the gables of the Paradise Street extension to the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute and through the gate of the barking 
dogs (beyond the James Watt Statue) the marble basement of the Town 
Hall. Mr. Winkle’s House, though not in view, is on the opposite side 
of the way a few yards to the left past the tall chimney shewn in the 


margin. 


district that he may have had in mind when, in Oliver Twist, he 
makes the London fireman say of Sikes the murderer in flight from 
Justice, “‘ He has gone to Birmingham they say, but they’ll have him 
yet, for the scouts are out, and by to-morrow night there ’ll be a cry 
all through the country.”” Had Dickens known of the grim canal- 
tunnel now under the Church he might have worked it into the tale 
and landed Quilp’s quarry somewhere else near by on the way to 
Staffordshire. The crossing of a street is merely conjectural; Mr. 
Moore’s “‘ winding lane ”’ a figment of the imagination ; and even the 
“ dirty lane ” of which we do read was not passed in the pursuit of “‘ their 
journey into the Black Country.” I think we may assume that the 
“ dirty lane ” was the canal side-track leading out through one of the 
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gates shewn in the picture to Paradise Street. We are told that the 
boat “ floated into the wharf” and that the child and the old man 
passed “ through a dirty lane into a crowded street,” of a day’s aimless 
wandering, and of a return at night to the wharf hoping to re-board the 
boat. ‘‘ But here again they were disappointed for the gate was closed, 
and some fierce dogs, barking at their approach, obliged them to re- 
treat.” The good furnace-man who sheltered, warmed, and fed them, 
and at parting pressed into the child’s hand “ two old battered smoke- 
incrusted penny-pieces ” (possibly minted by Boulton at Soho) was first 
met with by a “ deep old doorway ” close by the barking dogs ; and the 
foundry to which the child was carried was reached after a walk “ for 
some quarter of an hour ” only, during which the friendly guide had to 
accommodate his pace to suit the step of the weary old man in an 
advanced stage of exhaustion. It could scarcely have been so far off 
as Stafford Street, and in those days (and much later) there were 
foundries in what might at night to strangers have appeared “ the 
poorest and most wretched quarter of the town,” within a very short 
distance of the “Old Wharf” steps. Mr.. Moore over-assumes. 
The facts to go upon are restricted ; he states that the travellers left 
the boat just before the men reached their destination. All we know 
is that the men were too busy to receive the thanks of their passengers 
on pulling up at the terminus. To assume two stoppages is to assume 
too much. The travellers merely passed out apparently un-noticed 
by the boatmen. As I read the tale I think we can only reasonably 
conclude that the child and old man came by boat from Coventry to the 
“Old Wharf,” turned out into the town through one of the gates now 
illustrated and about to be pulled down, wandered about till evening, 
went back to sleep in the boat but only to find the gate closed and 
guarded by dogs, hesitated close by, accepted the offer of the furnace- 
man, and walked at a snail’s pace for about a quarter of an hour to a 
foundry. Nothing else is certain. 

I can recall, as a child first reading the Old Curiosity Shop, and 
mentally picturing its Birmingham incidents. I settled for myself 
upon the entrance to the “ Eagle Foundry,” in Broad Street, at its 
town end, as the “ deep old doorway—very dark but quite dry and 
warm too” of the tale. Broad Street just there might be more appro- 
priately named “ Narrow Street.” The ‘“‘ Hagle Foundry,” within 
sight of Mr. Winkle’s house, backed on to an upper reach of the “ Old 
Wharf,” and Dickens must have often passed it in going to and fro to 
friends at Edgbaston. It may have been but “a childish ignorance,” 
but I liked to associate that arched entrance with the meeting of the old 
man, the girl, and the furnace-man, and with the pointing to “ that red 
light yonder.” It is fashionable now to speak of the “ pumped-up pa- 
thos ” of the long-spun agony of the pilgrimage as unworthy of the artist, 
its creator. We have all had fitful periods of disbelief in that pathos, 
and may endure them still. That pathos had to be. That artist-pen 
was impelled by one who lived himself that agony. In the right mood 
for reading we know the rightness of the chord he struck, the sureness 
of the vision moving to music. The pen wrought as Art alone ordained. 
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ee a 2 ee 
The artist could not control it, and the vivid direct result is left for 
folks in shallowness of heedless mood to condemn, a mood blind to the 
significance of the deeper verities. That Birmingham fire-watcher, 
reader of the red-hot coals, rugged, nameless, colossal in symbolism, is 
one of the eternals of the upstanding figures of the World’s literature. 
Helpless youth and hopeless age; crushed manhood with brave face 
set towards the Light—a trinity of uplifting pathos, but of uplifting 
power. 

Resulting from a meeting held in January 1767, there sprang the net- 
work of canals from Birmingham into Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 
to the great advance- 
ment of the pros- 
perity of the Mid- 
lands. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and _ his 
friend Hector, of 
the stately house in 
Birmingham’s once 
stately “Old 
Square,” ruthlessly 
destroyed to make 
way for" egregious 
Corporation im- 
provements, saw its 
beginning. The 
story of the under- 
takings from the 
later part of the 
eighteenth century 
and onwards is a stir- 
ring one. We learn 
that “all Birmingham 
went mad for naviga- 
tion,” and the Old 
Wharf, almost oppo- 
site to whch stood 
Mr. Winkle’s house, 


was the head centre 
of the* enterprise. THE DOOMED PORTICO IN NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM 


The “Sons of limp- OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTISTS (1829-1912), 
ing Vulcan,” as the (Shewing carving by J. H. Foley). 

poet Freeth dubbed 
his fellow townsmen, knew a good thing when they struck it. 
Brindley, the engineer, was the original surveyor; and Telford, at 
a considerable interval of years, wrought wonderful bridges and added 
towing-paths. At Rotton Park, about a mile and a half from the 
Wharf, a great feeder reservoir was formed by damming up a 
valley. It has long ceased to be used for the purpose for which it 
was intended and for very many years has proved a popular pleasure 


> 
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resort for the oarsman, the bather, and the skater. It gave rise to 
the versified enquiry :— 


«Ye noble men of Birmingham 
What know ye of the Sea 

Whose ocean is the Reservoir 
Whose river is the Rea ? ” 


As rivers go, the Rea has never been a really striking success, but 
when a boy I was told that a -farm-house, with out-buildings, was 
immersed when the ‘“‘ Ocean” was created. John Wyatt invented 
his “ weighbridge,” of so easily adjusted a capacity, that it could 
“weigh a load of coals or a pound of butter with equal accuracy,” 
the same Wyatt who first conceived the idea of spinning by rollers. 
His machinery, worked in Birmingham by ass-power, was sold eventu- 
ally to Arkwright. Peel and Wellington traversed the canals in a 
“ Company’s state-barge,” and the Duke was stoned on this, his only 
visit to the town, for political reasons. In early Mid-Victorian times, 
Murchison, Owen, Sedgwick, and Bishop Wilberforce navigated the 
waterways when a captain’s manifest of one of the voyages reads : 
“ Draught, thirteen inches ; weight 34 tons; cargo Philosophers.” 

TL have a cartoon (by Bernasconi) of the ‘“‘ Poet ’’ Freeth (1731-1808), 
a doggerel poet, who like Mr. Silas Wegg, was addicted to the cultivation 
of the muse on every and any occasion. The cartoon depicts him in 
the act of perpetrating “a thousand poems in a thousand hours.” 
Freeth was a good citizen, and here and there are to be found shrewd 
suggestions of sagacity in his lubrications. Of the canal movement he 
warbles :— ; 


«« There never in war was for Victory won, 
A cause that deserved such respect from the town ; 
‘Then revel in gladness, let harmony flow 
From the district of Bordesley to Paradise Row, 
For true feeling joy in each breast must be wrought 
When Coals under five pence per hundred are bought.” _ 


The doomed building is also interesting from the fact that John Wesley 
preached from the top of the steps leading up to the chief doorway. 

A London syndicate has now acquired a ninety-nine years’ lease of 
the site of the stout old office, and the quaintly picturesque relic from 
the gate of wh ch the barking dogs drove the weary victims of the wrath 
of Quilp is soon to follow Mr. Winkle, senior, into that Shadowland of 
memories, to which Time, the great Wharfinger, is ever pointing with 
his shining hone. 

* * * * * 
Forster writes of a visit of Dickens to Birmingham in 1840 :— 
«« With Maclise we had been together at Richmond the previous 


night; and I joined him at Birmingham the day following... . . and 
after visiting Shakespeare’s house at Stratford and Johnson’s at Lich- 
field, we found our resources so straightened in returning that . . . we 


had to pawn our gold watches at Birmingham.” —Ivfe of Dickens—Book 
II. Chapter VIII. 
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THE REDOUBTABLE JOEY B. 
By LEICESTER ROMAYNE. 


“‘T must say if I was acquainted with any Major myself (which Heaven 
’ forbid !) it shouldn’t be a blue one.”—SusAN NIPPER. 


[‘ placing the very candid opinion of Miss Nipper thus prominently 
to the fore, I shall not, I trust, sirs, be accused by the Major’s 
friends either of a desire to make reflections on the gallant gentleman 
himself, or of the intention of discrediting the noble profession of arms 
which he followed with so much distinction. Iam in no way responsible 
be it understood, for the opinions of Susan, and if any feel aggrieved, 
I must refer them to Mr. Toots, who has, I believe, made himself 
answerable for that lady, so far as a man can, in the usual legal and 
orthodox fashion. 

To be sure, the Major was blue, and I see no use in denying it. That 
being the case, I conceive it well to get the worst over at once, and have 
done with it. 

But now we have got a blue major to deal with, what then? Is 
that all that can be said of him? No, my friends, no, a thousand times 
no. Major Bagstock was undoubtedly blue, but he was also un- 
doubtedly a Major, and this fact is not without its importance, as I 
hope to show you. A major, to fulfil the popular conception, should 
be a man of weight, substance, and full habit, and if Joey B. old Josh, - 
was not of that kind, then he never ogled Cleopatra at Cheltenham 
Pump-room, or consumed devilled grill at Princess’s Place. No, sirs, 
a major should be a stout man, or nothing. A lank, a lean and atten- 
uated major is preposterous, unthinkable, an abnormity, a sight to 
make the angels weep. I endeavoured by the way, to impress this 
point on a military acquaintance a short time ago, but he was as ob- 
durate and unyielding as if it had been the point of a bayonet I was 
trying to drive home. It is strange how obstinate these army men 
can be! I have learnt subsequently that this gentleman had a strong 
dislike of devilled grill, and has no sort of opinion of the old Duke of 
York as a military strategist. If that is so, the affair lies in a nutshell. 
We know that Joey B. had a high opinion of devilled grill, and we also 
have the best reason for believing that His Royal Highness had a high 
opinion of Joey B. But there! These rivalries and jealousies among 
military men are very distressing. 

Joey B. then, was stout and quite the major in that respect. He 
was also, I must observe, something of a fire-eater. This is also accord- 
ing to the popular tradition as reflected in our novels and romances. 
I have never had the honour of being introduced to.a general or admiral 
in the flesh, but I know these veterans well in the storied page, and 
I generally find them represented as sad martyrs to the gout, with one 
foot swathed in flannel, resting on a hassock, who, from their arm- 
chairs, shake a furious menacing fist at the presuming young gentle- 
man who has dared to place his great heart and his small fortune at 
their daughter’s disposal. I do not say this is a true picture. I dis- 
dain all responsibility whatever, so let no grey-haired warrior, who 
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thinks himself insulted thereby, venture to wait upon me with a horse- 
whip, after the manner of Mr. Lammle, for I can only interview him 
from the height of blameless innocence and an upstairs window. No, 
no, a8 I say again, I am in no way responsible for this fire-eating ideal 
of our warriors, and if there are no grounds for such a belief—well, 
truth will out, and they need not worry. In the other case, might I 
advise old General A. and Admiral B. to eschew that fourth glass of 
port after dinner, and allow their daughters to marry the man of their 
heart, whether he be rich or poor. 

If we consider Major Bagstock, then we shall see that he had this 
fire-eating ideal well in view at all times. Even his sympathy was of 
a ferocious nature, and in his mildest moments, he could be a tre- 
mendous fellow indeed. Here, for instance, is the way the Major 
condoles with his friends :—“ Mr. Dombey, sir, Joey B. is not in general 
a man of sentiment, for Joseph is tough. But Joe has his feelings, sir, 
and when they are awakened ——damme, Mr. Dombey, this is weakness, 
and I won’t submit to it.” 

You see the hero of a hundred fights fiercely struggling with his 
emotions. ‘ By a great effort he forces them back, but they are too 
much for him in the end, and he bursts forth again :—“ It is not for an 
old soldier of the Bagstock breed to deliver himself up a prey to his 
own emotions, but—damme, sir, I condole with you! ” 

So there you are! It is out at last, and the Major’s purple visage, 
we learn, deepened in its hue, and the Major’s lobster eyes stood out 
in bolder relief as he shook Mr. Dombey by the hand, imparting to 
that peaceful action as defiant a character as if it had been the prelude 
to his immediately boxing Mr. Dombey for a thousand pounds a side 
and the championship of England. 

Now we do not, the most of us, pay our condolences in this way. It 
must be remembered, however, what a very tough fellow this Joey B. 
was. It took a great deal to soften him, and no doubt he felt the pro- 
cess a trying one. After all, some allowance must be made for a man 
who in his youth had been held out of the window by the heels of his 
boots for thirteen minutes by the college clock. 

“* We were iron, sir, and it forged us! ” had been the Major’s comment 
on that little story, and we can well believe it. If the Major had said 
that either the persecutors or the victims were creatures of flesh and 
blood, I should have had my doubts! After hearing that it comes 
as a matter of course that the Major should shout out wrathfully, 
“* Where is my scoundrel ?” when he merely wants his breakfast, and 
should shake his fist in the face of that very mild and obsequious 
native as he brings in a tray and upsets a spoon in the process. In 
truth, he is a terrible fellow, this Major! 

The enemies of Major Bagstock declare that he was a glutton, but 
I, sirs, prefer to call him a gastronomical enthusiast. He reduced 
eating to a science, and, after showing us what a breakfast ought 
to be, and might be, it is lamentable to think that we should still be 
taking our first meal of the day in the same dull, spiritless, uninspired 
fashion that we have done for, I suppose, centuries past. Mr. Chad- 
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band has done something for the evening meal—tea, but the Major 
though he shone, to be sure, at dinner, with no mean lustre, has linked 
his name for ever with the morning repast, so that Bagstock and 
breakfast may be said to be synonymous terms. You have heard, 
sirs, of the inn where they had ham and eggs one morning, and eggs 
and ham the next. There is no excuse for that sort of thing now. The 
Major has shown us the way, and it is our duty to follow. “ Dombey,” 
said the Major, when he feasted the great man at Princess’s Place, 
““Dombey, here is a devilled grill, a savoury pie, a dish of kidneys, 
and so forth. Pray sitdown. Old Joe can give you nothing but camp 
fare, you see?. Camp fare, indeed! Oh no, Josh! Devilled grill, 
a savoury pie, a dish of kidneys, and so forth! Why, when have our 
wives breakfasted us like that? Camp fare, indeed! No, no, Josh, 
this will never do. No false modesty now, you know better than that! 
Camp fare, indeed ! ” 

No, no, our wives don’t treat us like this. I concede that a dish of 
kidneys may sometimes make its appearance, but where, where is 
that devilled grill, and how many more of my thinning locks shall 
bleachen with the passing of the years before that savoury pie shall 
smile upon the board? Now, if we had been told that the two gentle- 
men had sat down to a meal of eggs and bacon, how tame and un- 
interesting the whole function would have seemed to us! Instead of 
that, we picture the Major and his friend—and especially the Major— 
as rioting amid the luxurious display of a devilled grill, a savoury pie, 
a dish of kidneys, and so forth—and much virtue is there, sirs, I promise 
you, in those last three words, indicating the magnificent etceteras of 
the board. We perceive the difference at once to an ordinary breakfast 
table. The genius of the Major lifts the whole function at once on to 
a higher plane. You cannot expand, you cannot wax eloquent, witty, 
satirical on a mere boiled egg. No, no, you cannot do it. It asks a 
devilled grill at the least. The Major we know did expand, did wax 
eloquent, witty, satirical over Miss Tox, and as for Mr. Dombey, we 
know that he expanded so far as could be expected, was gracious and 
affable and condescending—and, after all, sirs, even a Bagstock break- 
fast could not be expected to effect more than that—with a Dombey. 

Turning to other things, the Major’s attitude to the fair sex deserves 
some attention. Here, in truth, old Josh shows a new side of his 
character. What liveliness, what humour, what gallantry he displays 
in the company of the Hon. Mrs. Skewton and the peerless Edith. This 
well, for, in truth, the peerless Edith is but poor company, and I do 
not think that the Major ever had any intention of marrying her, if 
the truth were known. As for the expedition to Warwick Castle, 
I declare it was only the archness and vivacity of Cleopatra, and the 
quips and sallies of Old Joe, that saved me from inexpressible boredom 
on that occasion. Carker, that tiresome Iago, was as dull, in spite of 
his malice, as the most virtuous of churchwardens, while Mr. Dombey 
himself was more solemn and ponderous than ever, in spite of the fact 
that he was engaged in paying court the while to a pretty woman. 
Not that that, perhaps, was so very surprising, for the lady was, to 
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be sure, a somewhat chilling personality, and—dear, dear, poor Granger 
of ours!—I vow, sirs, that, had I been that gentleman, I would quickly 
have fled from such society to the seclusion and contemplation of the 
Swiss farm so desired by Cleopatra, and contented myself with living 
ever after surrounded solely by cows—and china! 

With Cleopatra, the Major is at his wittiest and his best. His 
philosophy, too, is most excellent, if severe. “‘ We could be more 
natural, if we tried,” said Mrs. Skewton, but Joey B. very much 
doubts it. ‘“‘ Devil a bit, ma’am!” said he. “‘ We couldn’t afford it. 
Unless the world was peopled with J. B.’s, tough and blunt old Joes, 
ma'am, plain red herrings with hard roes, we couldn’t afford it. It 
wouldn’t do.” This seems a hard saying, to be sure, in view of the 
very flowery compliments that this same old Joe was in the habit of 
paying to Cleopatra, but, after all, we cannot always live up to our own 
opinion of ourselves, however often we may express it, and old Josh did 
express his opinion of Joey B. exceedingly often. 

Life at these health resorts is apt, I believe, to pall on one after a 
time! When you have “done” the fashionable promenade day 
in and day out some twenty times or so, have visited the pump-room 
religiously every day in the week for several moons; when you have 
heard all the scandal and retailed all the gossip and drunk the waters 
until you feel “ cured” several times over, a lassitude, a weariness is 
apt to come upon you, and you yearn to spread your wings once more, 
and seek fresh woods and pastures new. With Cleopatra for a com- 
panion, however, I feel that things would be different, life would not 
stale so quickly. Indeed, Cleopatra with thee, as the poet says, “‘ with 
thee conversing I’d forget all time!” Why, bethink you, sirs, one 
might spend a whole morning in the Cheltenham Pump-room, in the 
most delightful manner, in puzzling out such conundrums as “ There 
is no What’s His Name, but Thingummy and What-you-may-call-it 
is His Prophet!’ Surely, even the superb Edith might have come down 
from her pedestal, have unbent a little at this game, and have lightened 
to some degree the burden of her blighted existence by such an exercise 
of her wits and memory! But, well, well, sirs, would you believe it, 
not one of that company at breakfast came to the rescue or offered 
an explanation of the problem, and the golden opportunity was for 
ever lost. Why, even Jack Bunsby would have done his best at it ! 
But no, no. Dull dogs, dull dogs all! Even Josh, Old Joe, was here 
found wanting! 

And now, in conclusion, as to this Major of ours, what shall I say ? 
He has said so much himself as to his own qualities and characteristics, 
that perhaps the only thing to do is to let Major Bagstock sum up 
Joey B. I might first, however, in justice to our friend, and by way of 
reminding you what distinguished company he kept, quote the opinion 
of no less an Illustrious Personage than the Duke of York himself on our 
military friend. His Royal Higness, then, according to the Major 
himself, declared on more than one occasion that “there was no 
adulation in Joey.” To be sure, H.R.H. had not heard what used to 
flash between Cleopatra and Old Josh, but let that pass. Further, in 
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testimony to the gallant Major’s perspicacity and keenness, the same 
Illustrious Personage observed at a levee that ‘‘ Joey saw ”—an asser- 
tion which, issuing from such lips, I feel confident no one would feel 
tempted to deny. Having received J. B.’s credentials from so dis- 
tinguished a quarter, we cannot now cavil at Joseph’s own estimation 
of his physical and mental characteristics, and I beg to present them 
here, put in Joey B’s own inimitable way. 

Joey B. cherished no illusions as to his own person. He was, he 
said, “ An old campaigner, a smoke-dried, sun-burnt, used-up, invalided 
dog of a Major.” 

He was blunt of speech—this in spite of his gallant airs with Cleo- 
patra, to which I have already adverted, and which evidently escaped 
our friend’s memory. “ Bluntness,” he said, ‘‘ bluntness has ever 
been the characteristic of the Bagstock breed.” 

His toughness and hardihood. The Major lays great stress on his 
abnormal toughness—as well a man might who had been hung down- 
wards by the heels for thirteen minutes by the College clock. ‘“‘ Joe, 
Old Joe,” he says, “ who has no other merit but that he is tough and 
hearty.” 

A Man of Action, not a Thinker. Joe condemned thoughtfulness. 
““Dombey,” he said, “don’t be thoughtful. It’s a bad habit. Old 
Joe wouldn’t be tough as you see him if he had ever encouraged it.” 

His Alertness. “ Joey B.,” he avers, ‘“‘ had lived in the world with 
his eyes open, and his ears cocked.” 

Finally, and to sum up, and forthwith dismiss this remarkable 
person: “ Joe is awake. Bagstock is alive, sirs. J.B. knows a move 
or two; Josh has his weather-eye open, sirs. You'll find him tough, 
tough, sirs, is Joseph. Tough and devilish sly.” 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
- XCHI 


8) MASTER Mind, thy voice still speaks to us 
From out the silence of the printed page, 
- Wherein the child’s heart and the soul of age 

Throb to strains glad or mournful, falling thus 
On every ear not yet impervious ; 

To sympathy. When on the world wide stage 

Of Fancy’s dream, like birdlings from a cage, 
Thy visioned folk, breathed on by genius, 

Awoke, and on thought’s wings straightway unfurled 
Fresh hope, and to the earth with care o’er-fraught, 
Brought laughter to solace toil, and impearled 

Joy with pain. O Master, there was caught 
A gleam of Heaven’s light, and in our world 
Once more, through love, a miracle was wrought ! 


PAULINE CARRINGTON BoUvE. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, February, 1912. 
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- THE DICKENS EXAMPLE* 
By the Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON 


OU are all familiar with the works of Dickens. The effect of that 

’ man’s writings upon English feelings and English sympathies is 
quite incalculable. The peculiar feature of his work is, that their scenes 
are always placed in the ordinary walks of life. It is the character 
of all fiction now. The Clarissas and Grandisons of past ages have 
disappeared, and the life exhibited to us now is that of the lower 
classes of society. Men, who by reading the works of Cooper, had 
learned to feel that there was a real human life in the heart of the red 
Indian of the prairie, and who, by reading the works of Scott, learned 
that beneath the helmets and mail of iron which rust in our own 
armouries, human passions and affections once beat warm, were 
insensibly taught by the works of Dickens to feel that in this country 
close to their own homes, there was a truth of human life, the existence 
of which they had not suspected. We all remember the immense 
sensation those works made at first. If you asked the lady who was 
getting out of her coroneted carriage at the bookseller’s shop what it 
was she wanted, you were told she had come to inquire if the new 
number of Dickens’s last work was out yet. 

If you saw a soldier on the turnpike road with his knapsack on his 
back reading as he went, and stepped up behind him, and looked over 
his shoulder, hoping perhaps to see that it was a tract, you saw that 
it was the same everlasting Dickens. From the throne to the cottage 
this was true. What was the result of this? Imperceptibly, one 
which all the pulpits in the country would have been glad to combine 
in producing. The hearts of the rich and poor were felt to throb 
together. Men came to find that the rustic altar binds together two 
human hearts of man and woman with exactly the same feelings 
and anxieties and loves, as the marriage performed in the drawing- 
rooms, which united peers and peeresses. They discovered that when 
death enters into the poor man’s hovel, it is just as much a rending 
asunder of a soul and body as if a spirit had been breathed away 
beneath a coverlet of silk. They come to find, too, that the lower 
classes have not a monoply of all the simplicities of life, nor the upper 
classes the monoply of all its absurd pride. People who lived in the 
highest ranks of life were startled to find that their own foolish jealousies 
had their exact repetition in the life which was going on beneath them. 

The ridiculous scorn with which the ancient family looks down on the 
newly rich, has its exact counterpart in the sovereign contempt with 
which the small shop-keeper, in his shop six feet square, looks down on 
the poor apple woman who has dared to bring her barrow too near 
the sacred neighbourhood of his aristocratic board. This was the 
achievement of these works of fiction. It was a lesson to us all, of 
humbleness, and sympathy, and mutual toleration ; one step towards 
expanded love. 


* From an Address delivered at the Opening of the Working Men's 
Institute [at Brighton] on Monday, October 231d, 1848. 
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A DICKENS LOCOMOTIVE 
By W. E. 5. BROWN : 

NGINE No. 955, London and North-Western Railway, bears the 
name of Charles Dickens, and, in its way, is as notable as the 
great writer after whom it is named. oe 
No. 955 left the Crewe shops of the company just over thirty years 
since, in February 1882, on the 6th of that month to be precise. For 
twenty years it regularly ran the morning express from Manchester 
(London Road), returning in the evening with the 4 o’clock train ex 
Euston. Stationed at Longsight running-sheds for the purpose of 
making daily runs from Manchester to London and back again, it was 
so rarely absent from this service that on September 12th, 1891, it 
accomplished one million miles of running. On August 5th, 1902, 
soon after passing Bramhall Station, near Stockport, on its 5,312th 


THE ‘‘ CHARLES DICKENS ” LOCOMOTIVE. 


round trip between Cottonopolis and Metropolis, the engine completed 
(with 186 shorter runs) its two millionth mile, an unparalleled feat. 

It was driven by two sets of men, three days a week to each crew. 
When new, the drivers of No. 955 were David Pennington and Leigh 
Bowden; owing to an injury to Pennington’s eyesight, however, he 
was succeeded by Josiah Mills, on March 17th, 1886. In 1902, driver 
Bowden held the remarkable record of having driven the “ Charles 
Dickens ” throughout its twenty years of existence. 

In the latter year, owing to the increase in the weight and speed of 
the Manchester-London expresses, “ Charlie“ was withdrawn from 
this service. The most famous engine of the famous “ Precedent ”’ 
class, “‘ Charles Dickens ”’ is still at work, running between Manchester 
and Crewe. On March 3lst of the present year, No. 955 had 2,332,940 
miles run to its credit, which, it is believed, constitutes a world’s record 
for mileage of a single locomotive. i 

My thanks are due to Mr. C. J. B. Cooke, of the L. and N.W.R.. for 
supplying me with the above figures. 

1 
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THE CROSSING SWEEPER IN BLEAK HOUSE: 
DICKENS AND THE ORIGINAL JO. 


“ By JOHN SUDDABY. 


oA SHORT resumé respecting the novel of Bleak House and its 

period is, perhaps, desirable in introducing the stories of two 
children whose unhappy lot influenced Dickens in treating one of them 
as the original of the outcast and Jamentably ignorant Jo. The several 
dialogues appertaining to Jo had similar procedures in respect of the 
two children to be instanced, and these were in the courts almost 1m- 
mediately preceding the publication of Bleak House. 

It was between May 1849 and November 1850 inclusive that Dickens 
issued David Copperfield, which then and since has been declared by 
common accord the best of his works. And it was aftera rest of about 
a year from serial story writing, although otherwise busy, that he 
commenced the writing of a new story, the first number of which three 
months later was issued bearing the title of Bleak House. It followed 
that with the great popularity of his last work, there should be a great 
demand for his new story. The opening chapters indicated coming 
revelations as to the law, particularly its chancery side, and it was well 
taken to by the public, and on its own merits the demand for it in- 
creased wonderfully, and when after August 1853 the book finished and 
was issued as a whole, Dickens closed its preface with the words :— 
“T believe I have never had so many readers as in this book. May 
we meet again!” 

The work in its procedure had certainly been very acceptable, and 
brought about exceptional popularity. There was more plot and 
thread in the book than usual, and, in the weaving of the story around 
a famous chancery action, there was the opportunity, and, taken good 
advantage of, to bring in the scenes and characters of varying grades 
down to the very poverty-stricken quarters of London. Reviewers have 
pointed out faults, one being the difficulty of Esther narrating her 
own story, but the well-arranged and well-told plot, and the surprises 
made the book a general favourite. The characters of the book were 
of a very taking variety, and the pathetic scenes in which Jo and the 
slumdom of London in its poverty and misery figured, took well with 
the public. It is, of course, the entrance and the exit of Jo that so 
fix themselves upon the readers of Bleak House. The entrance at the 
inquest, when, through his ignorance, he becomes the rejected witness, 
and the exit, when, at the pathetic scene of his death, there is that 
wonderfully effective recital of the Lord’s Prayer. 

And as in previous books, Dickens had imported several characters 
and scenes more or less mixed up with his own life and surroundings, 
readers were always on the alert to fix upon any previous or living 
characters. In @opperfield it was soon seen that much in the book was 
from the author’s own life. And as the Bleak House numbers were 
issued, it was, as mentioned subsequently by Forster, observed that the 
character of the sturdy Boythorne was none other than Landor, and 
that Skimpole was synonomous with Leigh Hunt. And we know how 
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the latter character was toned down to prevent or mitigate any hurt 
to the feelings of Hunt: But, whilst readers may have generally 
accepted the character of Jo, the crossing sweeper as typical of what 
might be the extreme condition of one of London’s neglected street 
boys, there does not seem to have been anyone in the sixty years 
which have elapsed to have noticed or placed on record that the humble 
Jo was founded on particular characters, who had existed before living 
in the works of Dickens. Yet such was the case, and Dickens had 
previously shared in making public and placing on record the case of 
a poor crossing sweeper. This original was, in fact, revealed through 
having to give evidence at the Guildhall, City of London, on January 
8th, 1850, at which time Dickens was half-way through Copperfield, 
and it was a year and a half before he started penning Bleak House, 
and the Court proceedings were given as under :— 


A boy named George Ruby, who appeared about fourteen years 
of age, was put in the witness-box at Guildhall on the 8th, to give 
evidence in a case of assault on a police officer, when the following 
dialogue took place :— 

AtD. HumpHreyY: Well, do you know what you are about. 
Do you know what an oath is ?” 


Boy: “No.” 

ALDERMAN: ‘Can you read ?”’ 

Boy: No.” 

ALDERMAN: “‘ Do you ever say your prayers ?”’ 
Boy: ‘“ No, never.” 

ALDERMAN: “Do you know what prayers are?” 
Boy: “No.” 

ALDERMAN: ‘Do you know what the devil is?” 


Boy: ‘I’ve heard of the devil, but I don’t know him.” 
ALDERMAN: ‘‘ What do you know ?” 


Boy: ‘I know how to sweep the crossing.” 
ALDERMAN: “ And that’s all ?” 
Boy: ‘“ That’s all; I sweeps a crossing.” 


The Alderman said that in all his experience he had never met 
with anything like the deplorable ignorance of the poor unfor- 
tunate child in the witness-box. 


This report of the Ruby case is taken from the Household Narrative 
for January 1850, then for the first time published as a monthly 
supplement to Dickens’s Household Words, and bearing on its title- 
page the words, “Conducted by Charles Dickens.” The late Mr. 
Kitton records that Mr. Geo. Hogarth, the father-in-law, was the editor. 
And an article reviews the case in these words :— 


““The people must be educated, and their homes improved. 
More appalling even than the cases which reveal depths of bodily 
destitution, are those which now and then disclose the more 
startling depths of mental ignorance and neglect concealed beneath 
our hollow shows of civilisation. On the proposed swearing at 
Guildhall of a crossing-sweeper lad of fourteen, to witness an 
assault, we had not many days ago one of these appalling revela- 
tions. The boy looked so amazed on taking ‘ the Book,’ that the 
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worthy Alderman was moved to question him on his moral con- 
dition, whereupon it appeared that he did not know what an 
oath was; that he did not know what a New Testament was; 
that he could not read ; that he had never said his prayers ; that 
he did not know what prayers were; that he did not know what 
God was; that, though he had heard of the devil, he did 
not know him ; that, in fact, all he knew was how to sweep the 
crossing ; while manifestly prominent among the things he did 
not know, was how to speak other than the truth. The latter was 
not the inference, however, of the worthy magistrate: he did not 
recognise the excellent soil, only barren because no seed had been 
sown there; but straightway after lamenting over the deplorable 
ignorance of the unfortunate child, he rejected his evidence peremp- 
torily as that of a creature who knew nothing whatever of the 
obligation to tell the truth. Now admitting to its fullest extent 
the brutal and lamentable ignorance which knew nothing out 
of the world, or in the world except to sweep the crossing, it is 
also clear that the ignorance extended equally to the arts of sub- 
terfuge, dissimulation, and false pretences; and that this boy’s 
evidence was refused by the magistrate simply because he did 
not know how to feign that he did know. Against himself, 
or rather against society to which the shame belongs, he had borne 
true testimony, and therefore his testimony in regard to others 
was to be excluded. The magistrate is not to be blamed; the 
magisterial decision was strictly in accordance with the practice 
of English jurisprudence ; but it is surely time to bring down such 
ridiculous barriers of custom and prejudice, stumbling-blocks to 
truth as they always must be; and, taking whatever evidence is 
proffered, quantum valeat, leave the judge and jury to discover the 
precise amount of value.” 


The article then puts in contrast the case of an Army officer (as 
reported in the journal), who was prosecuting in a case of forgery, the 
facts being “ disgraceful to a young gentleman bearing Her Majesty’s 
Commission,” and, 


‘““The trial ended in a verdict of forgery, and one cannot help 
marvelling much that the task of swindling the prosecutor should 
have involved anything so troublesome or dangerous as forgery. 
Mischief is too precious a thing to be wasted, as Jonathan Wild 
remarks ; and never does forgery appear to have been so thrown 
away as upon Lieut. Clements. It was only to ask and have. It 
was an ordinary thing for him to be satisfied with £250 in exchange 
for a bill for £500; and while almost all his dealings were by 
means of jewellery, he gravely assured the Court that he knew 
nothing whatever of its value. Moreover, his memory, under 
examination, never amounted to more than an ‘impression.’ 
The crossing-sweeper boy knew everything of what he did not 
know, while the lieutenant of dragoons knew nothing of what he 
did not know. The one had used his opportunities to, at least, 
the extent of his means ; the other had thrown away everything, 
means, opportunities, and friends. If the evidence of the one 
was rejected utterly, should the evideace of the other have been 
implicitly received ? ” 
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The Household Narrative continued to be published monthly for 
six years, to the close of 1855, and the case of the boy Ruby was thus 
in its first issue, with editorial comments, easily referable to when 
Dickens started writing Bleak House in March 1852. And a singular 
thing occurs as Dickens is, so to speak, pen in hand, writing the first 
chapter or two of his new book. Another child boy turns up in the 
law courts, and is made a rejected witness. And the case is accord- 
ingly quoted in the Narrative for the month, with the editor’s opinion 
thereon. The news paragraph reads :— 


At the Lewes Assizes on the 20th,,Sarah Anne French was tried 
for the murder of her husband. It was proved that the prisoner, 
@ young woman of twenty-seven, had an attachment with a young 
man named Hickman, and had poisoned her husband in order that 
she might marry again. In the course of the evidence, the son of 
the prisoner was introduced as a witness. The prisoner turned 
her head and looked at him for a moment, and then burst into 
tears. In answer to questions put to him, the boy said “‘ he was 
eight years old. He had only once been to chapel. He had been 
taught some prayers, but he did not know the Lord’s Prayer. 
He did not know what happened to people who took an oath to 
tell the truth, and told a lie. It was a wicked thing to tell a 
lie. He was aware that something would be done to wicked 
people who told lies, after they were dead, but he did not know 
what it was.’ Baron Parke rejected the boy as a witness, he 
not understanding sufficiently the moral obligation of an oath. 
The woman was sentenced to death without hope of mercy. 


The Narrative comment on the rejection of the boy’s evidence was 
as under :— 

It is fortunate that in the Lewes case the witnesses were plenti- 
ful, for it will be observed that testimony which might have been 
important was refused. A boy of eight years was thought not to 
understand sufficiently the moral obligation of an oath because 
he knew it was a wicked thing to tell a lie, and was aware that 
something would be done after they were dead to wicked people 
who told lies, he did not know what it was. Now, if the boy had 
said that he knew what was done to such people (which certainly 
the learned and conscientious judge would be reluctant to say he 
knew), the law would have been satisfied, and no more questions 
asked ; yet, because he did not know how to feign that he did 
know, he is rejected. It is a pity that ordinary commonsense has 
not a larger share in governing such customs off jurisprudence.” 


It was in June that the fourth number of Bleak House, containing 
chapter XI., with the entrance of Jo and his rejection as a witness 
appeared. And in May 1853 that the fifteenth monthly part appeared, 
containing chapter XLVII., with the death of Jo.. References will show 
to what extent the cases quoted influenced the language and procedure 
which Dickens attached to his crossing sweeper. There is, it will be 
found, an embodiment of utterances of both the rejected witnesses. 

I have noticed that the late Mr. Alfred Tennyson Dickens stated a 
year or two ago, in commencing his lecture tour in England, that a 
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crossing sweeper boy was sent by his father to New South Wales, 
Australia, he having been employed at a street crossing near their 
house in Tavistock Square, for about two years before. He says the 
boy, at about fourteen years of age, appeared on the scene about a 
year before Bleak House was written, making the street opposite 
Tavistock House his headquarters; that his father became intimate 
with the boy, and, finding him honest and industrious, saw he got his 
meals in the kitchen, and sent him to school at night; that, being sent 
out to Australia with a substantial outfit, the boy arrived safely there, 
and became prosperous, sending a letter to Dickens, thanking him for 
his kindness. 

Was this, therefore, the very boy Ruby—what a rich and beautiful 
name—alluded to in the Household Narrative as before the City bench 
in January 1850? Had Dickens removed him from a street crossing 
‘pitch ”’ in the city to one more westerly, near his residence, and there 
befriended him for the two years before sending him to Australia ? 
Born about 1836, he would, if now living, be about seventy-six 
years of age. Can London give any particulars of the birth and early 
hfe of the boy, and can Australia supplement with an account of his 
subsequent life, that is if, as seems probable, he was the boy whom 
Dickens emigrated ? 

In closing this article, it may be mentioned that, although it is 
nearly sixty years since Dickens so forcibly called attention to the 
neglected condition of children in our cities, and that there has been 
State education for forty years, there was a similar lamentable case 
of ignorance at the Hull Police Court in July 1910. A girl, eleven years 
of age, and her uncle of twenty-seven years, could not read, they had 
nv idea of religion, and had never heard of the Bible, and did not know 
what it was. The girl was made a “ rejected witness,” and the man 
allowed to testify after making an affirmation. Their neglected con- 
dition was attributed to having always been on the river and canal 
boats. ; 


DICKENS STUDIED IN SIX NOVELS 


Cysss thirty years ago the Hon. A. 8. G. Channing published a 

book entitled “ Philosophy of Charles Dickens,” which com- 
prised twelve chapters each devoted to a book of the novelist, and one 
on “ concluding remarks.” Lach outlined the plot and scope of the 
novel under consideration, with, here and there, extracts and comments 
on the characters and story. 

Last year the author reprinted those on Pickwick and Nicholas 
Nickleby together with another on Thackeray’s Vanity Fasr in a volume 
entitled ‘“‘ Dickens and Thackeray studied in three Novels.” 

He has now reprinted six more chapters from the same book, under 
the title of ‘‘ Dickens Studied in Six Novels.”* These are Oliver Twist, 
The Old Curvosity Shop, Barnaby Rudge, Martin Chuzzlewit, David 
Copperfield, and The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 


* London: T. Fisher Unwin, 6s. net. 
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The author has enlarged and revised the essays since they originally 
appeared, and they comprise very pleasant reading. Mr. Channing 
does not seem to have added any new point of view to that which he 
held so many years ago. His estimate is generally just, and when he 
criticises, it is as a rule relative to the nature of certain characters. He 
thinks, for instance, Pecksniff is “ simply a fawning, sly old hypocrite 

whose evident false pretences would soon have been detected 
by persons of average common sense . . . and Dickens could 
easily have made his old knave more agreeable and persuasive if he had 
chosen.” True, but he would no longer have been Pecksniff, and the 
word used frequently to-day, in place of a descriptive and analytical 
paragraph, would have lost its significance. 

The chapter devoted to Edwin Drood contains nothing to indicate 
that the author has kept abreast with the literature on the subject. 
That may or may not matter to the reader. 

However, all the essays are well-written in a clear and lucid style. 
For that reason alone they will be found agreeable to students, even 
if their criticism and philosophy lack freshness. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Re THE GORDON RIOTS AND BARNABY RUDGE 


Sir,—Mr. Glyde Wilkins is entirely under a misapprehension when 
he suggests that Dickens founded his account of the Gordon Riots 
solely on the pamphlet ‘‘ Fanaticism and Treason.’ In my researches 
into Barnaby Rudge for the preparation of an annotated edition, I 
have come across many other references which I have traced to their 
sources and which show a very wide and varied reading on the subject. 

Most of the contemporary pamphlets were compiled from the daily 
journals, and they all assimilate to some degree. One of the most 
popular was that compiled by Wm. Vincent (7.e. Thos. Holcroft), 
of Gray’s Inn, but the best I have yet perused is that in the “ Political 
Magazine,” where the version of the ‘sword in heart’ episode is given 
as Dickens himself puts it. ‘‘Soon after. . . . Colonel Gordon, 
a near relation of his lordship’s, went up to him and accosted him in 
the following manner, “ My Lord George do you wniend to bring your 
rascally adherents into the House of Commons ? If you do, the first man of 
them that enters, I will plunge my sword, not into his, but into your body.” 

The same version appears in Vincent’s work, a copy of which, from 
Dickens’s own library, bound up with a number of pamphlets on Copy- 
right, etc., presented to the Novelist on his first visit to America in 
1842, is in my own collections. The volume contains Dickens’s book- 
plate and a sale label of the Gadshill sale, 1870, 

I have also seen a copy of Lord George Gordon’s Life by Robert 
Watson (Gashford), which contained annotations in Charles Dickens’s 
handwriting. 

I could give many more instances to show that Dickens did not rely 
on one work only in writing Barnaby Rudge. 

Yours truly, 
C. Van NOORDEN. 


35 Lincolns Inn Fields, 
July 18th, 1912. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


THE NEW LONDON BRANCH. 


NOTICE OF FIRST MEETING. 


The London Central Branch will open first season as such, on 
Wednesday, October 9th, at Clifford’s Inn Hall, when Mr. Frank 
Speaight, who has recently returned from yet another of his many 
American tours, will give one of his admirable Recitals. The Chair 
will be taken at 8 p.m. precisely, by Mr. Arthur Waugh. Admission 
will be limited on this oecasion to Fellowship members only. 


GLOUCESTER.—This branch has sustained a severe blow by the 
death of one of its most prominent members, Mr. A. W. Beale, who 
passed away on the morning of the 16th ultimo. The deceased 
gentleman, who was 75 years of age, was an enthusiastic Dickensian 
and collector of Dickens literature. At the funeral, which took place 
in Gloucester Cemetery, the Fellowship was represented by the 
President of the Branch, Mr. Chas. Fox, and a beautiful wreath, sent 
by the Secretary from the members, was composed of scarlet geraniums, 
with borders of white flowers. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


‘* Shadow Pictures from Dickens.’’” 14, Quilp ; 15, Major Bagstock; 
16, Bill Sikes. Westminster Gazette, July 20th, 27th, August 3rd. 

‘** Dickens and Barnard Castle.” Letter from W. Castle Railton. 
Westminster Gazette, July 20th. 

“Dickens and Catholics.” (Literary Notes), The Tablet, July 20th. 

“Was Dickens a Bigot?” Letter from J. J. Gorham, M.D. The 
Tablet, August 10th ; reply August 17th. 

** Dickens in School Life.” (Opening of Ealing Dickens Room). 
Illus. Ealing Gazette, July 20th. . 

“‘ Concerning Dickens and Christianity,” by Rowland Grey. Great 
Thoughts, July 27th. 

“St. John’s Dickens Room.” Chiswick Gazette, July 27th; School- 
master, July 27th. 

‘‘ Edgar Allan Poe and Dickens: a Mystification,® by Claudius 
Clear. British Weekly, August 1st. 

‘* Dickens’s Ineffectual Heroes,’ by Joseph Clayton. 7.P.’s Weekly, 
August 2nd. 

“Lord Rosebery on Bob Sawyer.” Letter from Algernon Warren, 
Saturday Remew, August 3rd. 

‘* London in Little.’ (Marshalsea). Illus. Evening News, August 
3rd. 

“ Dombey and Son.” Schoolmistress, August 8th and 15th. 

“« Concerning the Little Girls of Dickens,” by Rowland Grey. Great 
Thoughts, August 17th. 
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MR. JACK BAMBER, 


Who told the tale about the Queer Client. See page 262. 
Drawn for The Dickensian by Monro 8. Orr. 


‘A little yellow high-shouldered man . . . There was a fixed grim smile perpetually 
on his countenance .... and as he inclined his head on one side, and looked 
keenly out from beneath his ragged grey eyebrows, there was a strange wild slyness 
in his leer, quite repulsive to behold.”—The Pickwick Papers, chap. xx. 


